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268 S. A. Clarke. 

reader, besides closing spelling classes at noon and night. Often 
these would consist of two classes, one class containing the smaller, 
the other the larger scholars. One geography, one grammar, one 
blackboard exercise for each class — about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
set apart especially in fore and afternoon for writers, so teachers could 
give them close attention. Commencing with the A B C's first, after 
calling school to order, then the spellers, next first, second, third, and 
fourth readers ; mingled with this would be the necessary assistance 
to the arithmeticians, geographers, grammarians. Classes having 
recited, then write geography, grammar, — and blackboard exercise 
heard, usually in the afternoon. Quiet could be better kept by requir- 
ing the scholars to ask permission to speak when they wanted to 
whisper, to leave their seats when wanting something in another part 
of the room, or to go out when they wanted to leave the room. Com- 
positions would be better written, speeches committed to memory, 
and read and delivered at stated times ; spelling schools in winter at 
night, and sometimes examination or exhibition on last day. Christ- 
mas times were apt to be jolly times. The scholars made it a point to 
get to the schoolhouse before the teacher and either bar him out or 
catch him before he got in, carry him to a pond of water, and make 
him treat. Teachers would sometimes board around among the scholars 
and sometimes board at one place. The easiest, best way to control 
the school was to make no rules only as needed; when irregularity 
occurred, correct as required, with the understanding that no such 
would be allowed the second time. 

Patrons of the school furnished fuel, usually hauling wood, wagon 
lengths, about ten or twelve feet long. Teacher and larger scholars 
would chop it up for fires. Teacher or large scholars did the sweeping. 
Respectfully. 

JOS. H. SHARP. 

THE MONTTJRES ON FRENCH PBAIBIE. 

In his history, H. S. Lyman speaks of "Montour, a 
character considered fabulous by Bancroft, but said to 
have made a settlement on French Prairie." 

Referring to notes given me by Mr. L. H. Ponjade, one 
of the old residents on French Prairie, I found the fol- 
lowing : 

My father, the old French doctor, had studied at Montpelier, and 
after receiving his diploma as surgeon jCnd physician, was immediately 
taken into the service of Napoleon, and served three years as surgeon 
on the army of France, mostly in Spain. He naturally did not wish 
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to serve in the army again, so came to America, found his way to 
Oregon, and from force of associations, made his home on French 
Prairie. 

Our first camp was at the ranch of old man Monture, that at that 
time loolced like an old farm, as it was well improved. Peter Depot 
then owned the claim where Gervais is now situated, and I understood 
that he got it from Monture some time previous to that, but do not 
know the particulars. 

Monture had two sons, named George and Robert. Whether they 
were both sons of the wife he then lived with I do not know, as morals 
were rather loose previous to arrival of the missionaries. There was 
a custom among ex-servants of the Hudson Bay Company to claim a 
wife wherever they might be among the Indians. After the arrival 
of Father Blanchet they were allowed to have but one wife. 

I remember that George Monture was a very large man and very 
powerful ; must have weighed 350 pounds. I have seen him lasso wild 
cattle and hold them to be branded without any cinch or other thing 
to hold the saddle on the horse. He did it by mere weight and bodily 
strength. He would do this for half a day together at a time. 

Bob — as he was called — was not so large, but was stout and active. 
He was a fine shot with his rifle. 

When I saw this mention of "Montour," I wrote to 

my old friend, L. H. Ponjade, to ask if his mention of 

Monture meant the same that Lyman thus referred to, 

and he confirms it as the same, and adds: "The old 

place where they lived was about one quarter of a mile 

west of Parkersville. Every man with any knowledge 

of old settlers knows of the Montures." 

S. A. CLARKE. 



